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" From beginning to end, whatever the theme, whatever the mood and key, 
the poetic impulse of this book is Spring. Mr. Austin tells us, in a * Prelude ' 
which is itself a spring psBan, that his susceptibility to the influence he feels 
so vividly is due to his having been bom in spring. As laureate of the English 
Spring, he comes forward on her behalf, and elaborates an enticing description 
of a walk through woods and lanes which must be paradises of spring flowers, 
on a lovely sunny day improved by a passing shower — the veriest poet's darling 
of an April day." 

Illustrated London News. 

** Mr. Alfred Austin's muse, like good wine, has grown rich and mellow 
with age. It needs no high critical faculty to say that in At the Gate of the 
Conventf and other Poemst Mr. Austin has attained the high-water mark of his 
genius. In these days of confused poetical utterance it is delightful to find an 
author who can say out what is in him in language as clear as the mountain 
streams to which he loves to listen.*' 

Academy. 

** In the poem that gives its name to the volume, the poet, standing face to 
face with the prior of an Italian convent, listens to the gentle old man's appeal 
to him to leave the joys and agitations of the world for the cloister's quiet and 
chastening solitude. It is a beautiful appeal — these verses hang in the memory, 
like some of Mr. Arnold's on kindred subjects (p. 9)." 

Saturday Review. 

'< Fragrant with woodland scents, astir with rural sounds. The veritable 
voice of poetry." 

Morning Post. 

*<A11 these poems are excellent in sentiment and expression, and are 
suggestive of pure and noble thoughts." 

Spectator. 

** There are charming verses in this volume ; loving notes of scenery worthy 
of a contemporary of Brett and Frederick Walker. The instinct of the spring 
inspires every line of the opening poem. It is vernal as a primrose coppice 
painted by one of our best artists." 
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SKELETONS AT THE FEAST.'' 



Though not one of those who covet Parliamentary honours, 
because with every day that passes more and more deeply 
impressed by the deleterious effect upon public interests 
wrought by our Party system, and because bound, more- 
over, not to be divorced by poUtics from that higher 
vocation of Letters to which, when it is a man's first 
love, he. invariably reverts, and, indeed, from which he 
never seriously strays; nevertheless, I think a person 
might justly be reproached with selfishness who mani- 
fested no interest in the fierce electoral struggle shortly 
to be decided. I, therefore, venture to offer this brief 
<sontribution to the momentous if distasteful controversy 
in which so many citizens, capable and incapable, are at 
present engaged. 

Notwithstanding Mr. Gladstone's sportsmanlike Mani- 
festo, that double-barrelled weapon, so admirably adapted 
for bringing down his birds right and left ; notwith- 
standing Mr. Goschen's painful contortions, reminding 
one of the writhings of the Trojan priest* in the folds of 
the fatal serpent ; and notwithstanding Lord Hartington's 

* See note at the end. 



customary composure; the most striking and important 
facts of the political situation at this moment are the con- 
spicuous position occupied by Mr. Chamberlain, the sweep- 
ing nature of his proposals, and the uncompromising tenor 
of his language. Till within the last year or so it would 
have seemed almost inconceivable that Mr. Chamberlain 
could become the Leader of one of the two great Parties 
in the State. He lacks the wide culture, the fine breed- 
ing, the tact, the breadth of view, the instiiictive sympathy 
with all classes and all occupations in the community^ 
in a word, the delicate and comprehensive patriotism, 
we have hitherto looked for, and assumed as a matter 
of course, in the men designated by public opinion as 
possible candidates for the chief place in our councils. 
The other day, as I was talking with my friend M. 
Tricoupis, the well-known Hellenic statesman, he asked 
me if it was really true, as others had assured him, that 
it is possible Mr. Chamberlain will become Prime Minister 
of England. " Yes," I said, " it is more than possible : it 
seems not improbable." He appeared unutterably shocked. 
" If we Hellenes,'* he said, " are not Liberals, what are 
we ? I certainly have called myself a Liberal all my 
life, and call myself one still. But I hold no opinion in 
common with Mr. Chamberlain, and I tell you frankly I 
regard him as the enemy of liberty and the advocate of 
political and social despotism.'* 

To me it has always seemed that for any political 
Party to arrogate to itself the exclusive designation of 
" Liberal," is a little presumptuous, and no one would 
dream of applying it to Mr. Chamberlain and his fol- 
lowers who was not willing to call black white, and to 
allow round to be spoken of as square. Moreover, Mr. 
Chamberlain is content to be described as a Badicai; 



and that description may be conceded to him. But what, 
then, are we to call those politicians who, refusing to 
enter the Conservative ranks, nevertheless employ most 
of their time in explaining that they do not share Mr* 
Chamberlain's opinions? Mr. Chamberlain has solved 
the difficulty for us. He has called them Skeletons at 
the Feast. 

The description is singularly appropriate, though it 
may be doubted whether Mr. Chamberlain is altogether 
aware of its felicitousness. In order for there to be 
skeletons at a feast, a feast there must obviously be. 
Had he spoken of it as a banquet, or even as an orgy, 
it would scarcely have been possible to quarrel with him. 
The entertainment he has promised, and which he is busily 
preparing, is on a truly liberal scale ; and Mr. Chamber- 
lain himself is pleased to be the Head Carver. Here is 
the Menu, not a very refined one, perhaps, but one in 
which all the good orthodox English dishes of soup, fish, 
joint, game, and sweets, may be considered to be set out 
in their regular order. 

I. 

The creation of Peasant Proprietors, through the com- 
pulsory expropriation of the present owners of land, by 
Local Boards, at a price lower than that which the 
owners could get in the open market. 

n. 

A Graduated Income Tax. 

III. 

The Gratuitous Education of the children of a portion 
of the community, at the expense of another portion of 
the community. 



IV. 

The Disestablishment and Disendowment of the Churchy 
and the Appropriation of its Funds to other objects than 
those for which they were bestowed. 

V. 

The Abolition of the House of Lords, and the Creation 
of a single Legislative Assembly. 

If anyone feels tempted to interrupt me here, for the 
purpose of observing that these projects are not to be 
found in Mr. Gladstone's Manifesto, he must excuse me 
for asking him not to waste his time, or mine, by an 
objection so frivolous. They are the projects of Mr. 
Chamberlain, Sir Charles Dilke, Mr. Morley, Mr. Jesse 
Collins, and the remainder-men of the Leadership of 
which Mr. Gladstone avowedly holds an all but expired 
lease ; and Mr. Chamberlain has declared that he will 
enter no Cabinet that excludes from consideration the first 
three of them. He has since paid a visit to Mr. Glad- 
stone at Hawarden ; and though Mr. Gladstone, no doubts 
is capable of brilliant legerdemain concerning the diffe- 
rence between ** including " a thing and ** not excluding " 
it, the ordinary lay intellect knows nothing of such 
subtleties ; and if Mr. Chamberlain does not mean his 
project to be included in the programme of any Cabinet 
in which he is himself included, he uses words for the 
purpose of misleading his audience ; and I do not think 
any such intention can fairly be ascribed to him. 

It is more to the purpose to examine carefully, and 
with as much dispassionateness as possible, these various 
proposals, ingredients in the Feast at which, according 
to the provider of it, Mr; Goschen, the Marquis of Har- 



tington, e tutti quanti^ attend as skeletons, as well they 
may, without any appetite. Cannibals, no doubt, there 
are ; but men who devour themselves have yet to be dis- 
covered. 

Feasant Fbopbietobship. 

It is an undisputed fact that during the last thirty 
years there has been an exodus from the rural parts of 
England to its urban centres ; that the population of the 
country has diminished, and the population of the towns 
greatly increased. Apart from the growing passion for 
society, in the accurate sense of that word, for excitement, 
and for what is called amusement, a motive that has 
operated in all countries, since the making of railways, 
to seduce country-folk of all classes into cities, the prin- 
cipal cause of this migration has been that change in our 
economic policy, decreed forty years ago, which, whether 
wise or the reverse, people are beginning to discern is 
most inaccurately described as Free Trade. There were 
two prophecies made at the time of its introduction. 
Its advocates prophesied that, before a generation had 
passed away, foreign nations would throw open their 
ports to our goods as freely as we were going to throw 
open our ports to theirs, and thus what would then have 
been properly called Free Trade would be established 
throughout the world. Its opponents prophesied that it 
would have no such eflfect, and that it would grievously 
depress, if it did not end by ruining, the trade of 
English agriculture.* 

* It is curious to observe how cunningly politicians avail themselves of 
the well-known readiness of the multitude to be governed by words. I 
have already pointed out the fallacy involved in the word *< Liberal," and the 
term << Free Trade.** Similarly the Com Law Abolitionists took good care 
always to speak of the " agricultural interest,*' never of the ^* trade of 
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Which of these two prophesies has been fulfilled, 
anyone can judge for himself. But there is another 
result, that was not prophesied, but which has come 
about all the same ; the result already indicated, viz. the 
exodus of a large portion of the rural population from 
the country, and its influx into the towns, with conse- 
quent congestion of labour and depression of wages in 
our manufacturing and industrial centres. Free Trade, 
or so-called Free Trade, after being in operation for 
forty years, has, by the confession of its warmest cham- 
pions, and no matter what may have been its blessings, 
reduced agricultural rents, ruined numbers of tenant- 
farmers and impoverished the remainder, lessened the 
demand for labour upon estates and holdings, driven 
many agricultural labourers into the cities, and, thus in- 
creasing the urban competition for employment, either 
reduced or prevented an advance in the wages of opera- 
tives and mechanics. Nemesis has notoriously a lame 
foot and a limping gait, but as it never stops nor halts, 
it invariably reaches the fastest fugitive at last; and 
though it has required forty years for Nemesis to overtake 
those who selfishly imagined that they could safely ruin 
the most important trade in the Bealm as long as they 
themselves had no money invested in it — in other words, 
could injure the country without injuring the town — the 
journey has at length been made, and manufacturers are 
now loudly protesting that their profits are vanishing, 
and operatives that their wages are being lowered, by the 
incursion into their streets of those whom their own 



agriculture.*' People might have hesitated to run the risk of ruining the 
principal trade in the Kingdom. To disregard the " interests " of a 
** class " was quite a different matter. Tet they are one and the same 
thing, only under a different description. 



policy has forbidden to remain in the fields. I question 
if there ever occurred a more striking instance of the 
law, in whose existence one would like to believe, though 
it is not always traceable, that all wrong-doing, in the 
very act of its execution, sets in motion likewise its own 
punishment. 

The evil here set forth is not contested, and, naturally 
enough, the people who complain the loudest of it are the 
newest sufferers. Naturally, likewise — for dwellers in 
towns are not, like the followers of agriculture, a patient 
race — they propose a remedy. The remedy they suggest, is 
a hair of the dog that bit you. Having brought em- 
barrassment upon themselves by lowering the value of 
land, they propose to lower its value still] further. Osten- 
sibly, they propose to carry back into the country the 
people they, themselves have driven into the towns. In 
reality, if allowed to carry out their schemes, they must 
impose additional rates upon the land in order to pro- 
vide the money for establishing on it a number of small 
farms which everybody acquainted with farming is well 
aware will pay worse than large ones. It is not un- 
usual with men who drink too freely overnight, when 
they awake in the morning and feel very uncomfortable, 
to call for a stiflf dose of brandy and cayenne pepper, 
by way of a palliative. The end of such remedies, how- 
ever, can easily be predicted. It is precisely the remedy 
suggested by the Badical Party for the relief of the in- 
jury they have inflicted, firstly 6n English agriculture, and 
lastly on English trade. 

It must be evident, even to the understanding the most 
biassed by class jealousy, and the most blinded by Party 
antipathy, that to none could the estabUshment of Pea- 
sant Proprietors be so welcome as to the present owners of 
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land, and likewise to the Conservative Party. Whatever 
political or social advantages were once attached to the 
possession of land on a large scale, are rapidly disappear- 
ing, if indeed they have not already in effect disappeared ; 
while the economic advantages of getting rid of land, th& 
returns from which are every day becoming more precarious, 
must be obvious to everyone. The interest the Conserva- 
tive Party have in seeing the land distributed among 
many persons is, if possible, still greater ; for experience 
has shown, what theory would have expected, that there ia 
no class so little ready to listen to windy agitation, and so 
little disposed to welcome vague and ill-considered pro-^ 
posals of change, as persons that have ownership, however 
modest, in the soil. 

But the Conservative Party would ill deserve that de- 
signation if, in the pursuit of a political good, they em- 
ployed dishonest or deceptive means for its attainment; 
and, willing as landowners may be to part with portions 
of their land, they are like the owners of other sorts. 
of property — iron, cotton, houses, horses, hops — in thia 
respect, that they prefer to keep it rather than part with 
it on terms in which they believe, rightly or wrongly,, 
time and the " higgling of the market " will shortly cause 
an advance. Moreover, all Conservatives, and most land- 
owners, are of opinion that if people want to buy land,, 
they must buy land, as they buy other commodities, with 
their own money, and not with other people's. Making^ 
an inexplicable exception in the case of land, the Badical 
Party seriously propose that the seller shall provide the 
buyer with a portion of the purchase-money. 

There are two schemes, therefore, for distributing^ 
the land among a larger number of people. The Badical 
scheme is to tax the persons who now possess it for the 
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operation of forcibly taking it from them at a lower price 
than it is worth, and transferring it at that lower price 
to other persons under conditions which experts believe will 
render it impossible for them, even then, to turn it ta 
profitable account. This operation, too, be it observed, ib 
proposed by politicians who say there should be no privileged 
classes, and that Protection was a bonus to a privileged 
class, viz. the landowners. I venture to submit that what 
they now propose is to create a privileged class — for 
surely it is a privilege to have a commodity sold you at 
a lower price than the market price, the State or some 
other class paying the difference ? — and to start them 
in life by an act of Protection more glaring than any 
that was ever yet resorted to. 

The Conservative scheme is to make land as readily 
and as cheaply transferable as in the nature of things it 
can be made — and, in this particular, Eadicals are at one 
with Conservatives, save that, as Lord Salisbury has pointed 
out, they would materially defeat this object by insisting 
on an investigation of title and enclosures going back fifty 
years — to enable everybody to sell land who wants to sell 
it, and to make people more willing to buy it by liberating 
it from any unjust burdens under which it may be labour- 
ing. The practical suggestion of the Prime Minister, to- 
authorize incumbents, and the Trustees of Ecclesiastical 
Charitable Societies, to sell land that at present cannot 
be so sold — land, as a rule, peculiarly accessible to small 
purchasers by reason of its proximity to towns and villages. 
— ^is a striking, indeed a crucial instance of the contrast 
between Conservative and Eadical methods of dealing with 
this question. The one consists in multiplying practical 
facilities for the acquisition of land by persons of small 
means if they really want to acquire it, without violating 
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either moral or economic laws. The other method, to use 
plain but not excessive language, is charlatanism, eked 
out by robbery. 

I entertain no doubt that, after reading the foregoing 
observations, there will be persons to exclaim, " Oh, you 
are a Protectionist,^' and to affect to consider that as a 
sufficient answer to a long and, I hope I may say, tem- 
perate and serious argument. Lord Salisbury, some little 
time ago, justly characterized the tone adopted by Eadicals 
upon the subject of what they call Free Trade and Pro- 
tection, as mere "browbeating." Fortunately, however, 
though all who write upon this subject are, so to speak, 
in the witness-box, we are not quite at the mercy of ill- 
mannered advocates. Therefore, I will venture to state, 
as briefly as possible, my own position regarding a matter 
not easy to fathom, one upon which I certainly cannot 
speak as an expert, but which I have given myself some 
little trouble to understand. 

I think the total abolition of the duties on corn and 
other agricultural produce in 1847 was rash and un- 
statesmanlike ; and if Sir Eobert Peel could be brought 
to life again now that corn stands at 30s. a quarter, 
and that other agricultural produce is commensurately 
depressed in price, he who solemnly affirmed his belief, 
in the House of Commons, when wheat was at 56s., that 
he did not believe the abolition of the duty would pro- 
duce any material alteration in its price, would himself 
be obliged to allow that the measure was what I have 
described it. 

But it is equally clear to me that what was unwisely 
done then, could not now wisely be undone. In the life of 
a nation, as in that of an individual, past conduct exer- 
cises a tyrannical influence over present conduct. There 
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is no such terrible necessity, whether in morals or in 
politics, as the exigency of complying with the conditions 
that foregone action has created. The cheapening of the 
means of subsistence, occurring at the same time that an 
immense impetus was given to manufacturing industry 
by the multiplication of railways, has called into existence 
a vast urban population that must be fed, and fed cheaply* 
That is now inevitable and imperative. But it is perhaps 
worth recalling that Lord Palmerston, in one of the latest 
debates in Parliament held before protective duties on 
corn were absolutely abolished, expressed himself in 
favour of retaining a duty of 5s., on the ground that " it 
would not sensibly raise the price of corn in this country, 
would be felt by nobody, and would produce a revenue not 
undeserving of consideration." There are persons who 
think this scheme might be resorted to now, without sen- 
sibly raising the price of bread. This, however, or some- 
thing akin to this, is the utmost that could be effected. But 
as, in all probability, the persons whose reputation is 
committed to opposing any such suggestion would de- 
nounce it as a violation of a sacred principle, and, utterly 
untaught by what has happened not only to agriculture 
but likewise to trade, would represent it as a gift made 
at the expense of the community to the landed gentry^ 
I do not suppose that, at present, it stands the remotest 
chance of being accepted, or even of being dispassionately 
discussed. 

Such being the situation, I fear we can only patiently 
watch the operation of what, with deplorable because mis- 
leading inaccuracy, is still described as Free Trade, upon 
the well-being of the country, to the bitter end. What - 
it has done for the trade of English agriculture every- 
body can see for himself. It has taken forty years for 
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the results to become visible. We can now only wait 
and watch its operation upon the remainixi|p industries 
of England. English commerce has had a merry life, 
it is true. But what if the life should prove a short 
one ? The merriment, apparently, has already gone out 
of it. Mr. Chamberlain proposes to cheer it up, by again 
injuring English agriculture ; in other words, by a repeti- 
tion of the operation that is avowedly one of the causes of 
its depression. 

A Graduated Income Tax. 

Upon this point Mr. Chamberlain has not as yet ex- 
pressed himself with anything like precision. A graduated 
income-tax would not offend my sense of justice, provided 
the graduation were reasonable, and did not either dis- 
-courage the accumulation or imperil the security of capital, 
any more than it offended Mr. Pitt, or than it offends so 
masculine and Conservative a statesman as Prince Bis- 
marck. Moreover, the principle of graduation has been 
acted upon by Mr. Gladstone and Lord Iddesleigh alike, in 
the reductions they have allowed people of small incomes 
to make in the amount of their return. Furthermore, I 
agree with Mr. Hubbard, who explained in an able paper 
in this Review^ as he has frequently explained in Par- 
liament, the injustice of imposing the same tax on per- 
manent and secure incomes, and on terminable and 
precarious ones. As the Eadical Party have here to deal 
not with landowners only, but with the members of the 
entire community whose income exceeds a few hundreds a 
year, they are forced to proceed with caution ; and we 
shall be in a better position for criticising their projects 
in this respect when the projects are fully unmasked. 
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Gratuitous Education, 

I am one of those who think — and the persons who 
ihink it are more nmnerous than is commonly supposed — 
that when the legislature made Primary Education com- 
pulsory, it committed a grave mistake. To education I 
attach the highest possible value ; and I think State 
encouragement may properly be given to parents ip all 
classes to educate their children. But encouragement 
and incitement are one thing ; compulsion is another. 

I suppose everybody will allow that voluntary virtue, 
when attainable, is better than compulsory virtue, volun- 
iary effort better than compulsory effort, voluntary action 
better than compulsory action. The reason is, volun> 
tary action not only leaves men free, but creates and 
keeps alive in them the sense of self-respect and self- 
discipline, and makes them, morally, larger human beings 
and more worthy citizens than compulsion can ever do. 
Further than this, it provides a constant criterion, by 
which everyone may form an estimate as to the success of 
those persons who do exert themselves, and the success of 
those who do not. 

This conclusion, it cannot well be denied, is applicable 
i;o the education of children by the action of their parents. 
The excuse for deviating from the course prescribed by a 
well-recognized law of human nature will, perhaps, be 
that it is imperative that the entire community should 
have at least elementary education, and that voluntary 
•effort cannot be trusted to achieve that result. It may 
be granted that, under the voluntary system, there 
would always be a residuum of parents who would not 
take the trouble to send their children to school, just as, 
binder the compulsory system, there will always be 
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parents to try to elude its operation, and there always 
will be children little or no better for the education 
forced upon them. But, unless time and patience are 
to play no part in human affairs, it may be cogently 
replied that, before the establishment of Board Schools, 
a system of competition and rivalry had sprung up among 
the various religious denominations in the country, which 
bade fair, within a reasonable period, to provide both 
schools and scholars on a scale to satisfy even the wishes 
of those who aim at universal primary education. 

These considerations, however, have not been listened 
to; and the evil principle of compulsion, attended by a 
vast increase of taxation, has been affirmed and set 
in motion. An idea seems to prevail that a practice, 
once established, can never be reversed, and a law once 
passed can never be repealed. Therefore it is, perhaps, 
idle to suggest that the element of compulsion should 
be abolished in our system of primary education. That 
is no reason, however, why I should shrink from saying 
that I think such a step would be wise, and that I 
should like to see it adopted. 

But though it may be useless to ask for the abolition 
of compulsion, it is not necessary to concede, either as 
a logical or as a statesmanlike process, that compulsory 
education involves gratuitous education, where parents 
are themselves able to pay the school-fees for their 
children. As Lord Derby has aptly said, the State does 
not allow anyone to go about naked; but it has not 
on that account assumed the responsibility of providing 
us with clothes. Numberless other illustrations could 
be adduced to prove the sophistical reasoning of those 
who are pleading for gratuitous education on the ground 
that it is compulsory. 
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It seems to me that, thanks to the emulation in legis- 
lation we owe to our Party system of Government, 
Parliament may end by killing, in the classes whose 
well-being we are supposed to be so anxious to promote, 
the virtues of self-reliance, self-sacrifice, and even the 
very sense of parental obligation, by denying these quali- 
ties the opportunity of nutriment. I can imagine 
nothing better calculated to stimulate the energy, to 
strengthen the moral sense, and to elevate the character 
of men, in every station of life, than the voluntary and 
spontaneous providing for the education of their chil- 
dren by their own efforts. I can imagine nothing more 
likely to discourage the quality of manliness and the 
virtue of self-denial, than first compelling parents to 
send their children to school, so that they are denied 
all choice and initiative in the matter, and then relieving 
them from the light and pleasant obligation of paying 
for the advantages schooling confers on their offspring. 
To try to put the point as succinctly as possible, it seems 
to me that, by education at once compulsory and gra- 
tuitous, we should be conspiring against the final end 
of all education, viz. to render men brave, capable, and 
self-respecting citizens. 

"While upon this subject I cannot refrain from obser- 
ving how futile apparently are all the efforts of legislation 
to baffle the elementary instincts and permanent passions 
of mankind. Sir Henry James flatters himself that by 
his, no doubt, careful and exhaustive Corrupt Practices 
Act, he has abolished Bribery once and for ever. One 
can only smile at the pretension. He would have done 
better to study his Horace, who was wiser than all the 
lawyers that ever lived, or all the Parliaments that ever 
sate. Bribery, forsooth, has been pitchforked out of the 
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constituencies ! Tamen usque recurret. It is more ram- 
pant than ever. It was thought very shocking when, at 
a General Election, two or three hundred thousand pounds 
were expended in bribery. Mr. Chamberlain proposes to 
spend ten millions. He has just offered about 2,000,000 
voters £5 a piece at the General Election, if they will 
vote for him and his nominees. 

This is no figure of speech. It is a figure, it is true, 
but an arithmetical figure; and by figure and fact I 
am content that the statement should be judged. 

Speaking roundly, there are some 2,000,000 voters 
who pay about 5d. a week or £1 a year, in school-fees 
for their children. A Parliament commonly lasts five 
years, and five times £1 are £5. Two million times £b 
is £10,000,000, and Ten Millions is precisely the sum 
Mr. Chamberlain confessedly proposes to remit in five 
years from the payment of School Fees, and to charge 
for the moment on the Consolidated Fund, until he can 
find time and opportunity to supply it from the Endow- 
ments of the Church. 

If Acts of Parliament were not, as a great authority 
has said, flimsy constructions through which a man of 
ordinary ingenuity may drive a coach and four, and if 
our Party system, as now worked, were not the grossest 
instrument of corruption ever devised by the wit of man, 
Mr. Chamberlain, and. all who advocate giving 2,000,000 
electors £1 a piece per annum in perpetuity, would be 
unseated for bribery, and, if Sir Henry James's Act is 
worth the paper it is printed on, be incontinently sent 
to the treadmill. 

Supposing it were the law that one Party in the 
State was allowed to bribe the electors to the tune of 
ten millions sterling, while the other Party had to con- 
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ient itself with denouncing the operation, what would a 
visitor from Saturn think of the equity of the arrange- 
ment? Yet this is precisely the situation, at this 
moment, as between Badical candidates and Gonserva- 
iive candidates. It has been suggested by a Conservative 
•speaker that Id. per week should be the limit of the 
fee per head in Elementary Schools. But as it is hardly 
likely that an elector will be content with four shillings 
per annum, or £1 for every Election, from a Conserva- 
tive candidate, when he is offered, as I have shown, 
twenty shillings per annum, or £5 for every Parliament, 
by a Badical candidate, I entertain some little doubt as 
to the sagacity of that suggestion. 

At the same time, I very much doubt, though I leave 
it to professional political economists, if indeed any such 
survive amongst us, to decide whether the voters' would 
really get the money ostensibly offered them. I fancy 
they would have to find the amount themselves, in 
another form, either in some impost concealed from 
iheir simple eyes, or in a corresponding reduction of 
wages. For my part, I would rather the poorer voters 
^id not pay their children's school-fees but imagined 
that they did, than that they paid the fees and fancied 
they did not. I am well aware however, what scorn this 
avowal will arouse in the breast of the practical poli- 
tician, who regards the working classes as creatures not 
so much to be educated and benefited as duped and 
hood-winked. However this may be, whenever I con- 
template the proposal, whether as regards the ownership 
of land or the education of xshildren, to take property 
from a class above to give it to a class below, I feel 
that the Irishman who lengthened his blanket by cutting 
a* piece off the top and sewing it on to the bottom, was 
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Mr. Chamberlain's predecessor in the art of statesman- 
ship. 

Separation of Church and State. 

Mr. Chamberlain has just explained that though the 
Disestablishment and Disendowment of the Anglican 
Church is one of the chief objects of his public activity, 
and that of the politicians who share his intentions, the 
matter will hardly be mooted in the next Parliament. 
Others, I observe, are of a contrary opinion. The 
question of time, however, is of no importance. Nullum 
tempus occurrit ecclesice, and whether the separation of 
the Church from the State were to take place in the 
coming or in some proximate Parliament, the mischief 
would be the same. Let us hope that the real date is 
as vague as that mentioned in the nursery formula 
when children count their cherry-stones at the end of 
dinner : " This year, next year, some time, never." 
Nevertheless, it has become, according to the estimate 
of most persons, a question of practical politics, and 
even in Mr. Gladstone's opinion, if his words have any 
meaning at all, a question of practical politics within 
measurable distance. In a word, it is one of the prin- 
cipal courses in the Feast which the poor Whig skeletons 
are invited to attend, gazing hopelessly. 

I am aware that we are living in a destructive age^ 
and that a person who proposes to destroy anything 
is already on the high road to distinction. Therefore 
the proposal to destroy the tie between the State and 
the Church has obviously one great natural advantage 
in its favour. But, after a prolonged search, I confess 
I am unable to find any other argument which men 
who possess the most ordinary self-respect should not be 
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ashamed to advance. All that can be said — and how 
much it is ! — on behalf of the union of the Secular and 
Spiritual Sanctions, has been said, far better than I can 
«ver hope to say it, by hosts of people, Anglicans, 
Eoman Catholics, Old Catholics, Nonconformists, Agnos- 
tics, in fact by men of every creed, every ritual, and 
-every opinion. Even in this age, I, for one, have the 
courage not only to believe, but to proclaim, that to 
destroy anything that has been in existence for a very 
long time, unless its existence can be shown to be mis- 
<5hievous, is the lowest form of folly of which man is 
<;apable, and approximates him more than any other 
action to the level of the brutes. You may sometimes 
see vulgar or vacant persons, as they walk along, de- 
stroying with their sticks infinitely beautiful fungi. To 
treat thus a mushroom of the night seems to me to 
betoken a gross and wanton disposition. Yet there are 
men among us who, for no better reason, would destroy 
an Institution that is the growth of centuries. 

What can be the motive that impels beings deemed 
rational to so irrational a course ? Alas ! there is only 
one passion in the world that could thus disorder the 
understanding and corrupt the heart : the passion of 
hatred, bred of envy. It is a "privileged" Church, 
forsooth! Its ministers have a social rank and recog- 
nition higher than that accorded to ministers of other 
•denominations. I cannot face such argliments without 
blushing for the human nature one is compelled to 
share. What has become of the dignity of man ? Ee- 
publicans, Badicals, and Nonconformists seem to be in a 
conspiracy to expunge it from the catalogue of human 
virtues. Do I lose my nobility, or my real rank in this 
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worldy 1)ecaTi8e some fribble or nincompoop is a peer^ 
and I am not ? Am I reduced to poverty , because some- 
one over the way has seventy thousand a year, and I 
have one? Does my cottage become a misery and a 
reproach to me because I can shy a cricket-ball into the 
park that surrounds my neighbour's spacious mansion?' 
Surely it is possible for the plainest and the poorest, 
person to consort with the richest and the most sonorously 
titled, without feeling any sense of inequality. There is. 
such a thing as natural inferiority ; and, if that exists, all 
the good breeding and all the Christian charity in Ihe 
world will not prevent the person who suffers from it 
from occasionally becoming conscious of the fact. Bui 
Nonconformist ministers who are cultured and well-bred^ 
are as welcome, and ought to be as much at home^ 
among well-bred and cultured people, as any Bishop in 
the land. 

To pronounce a panegyric on the Church based upon 
practical considerations would be the easiest task in life ;. 
but, as I have said, it has been pronounced over and 
over again by persons of various opinions, all better 
qualified for the work than I am. What one wants is^ 
not a fresh instalment of practical argiunents in favour of 
the existing union of Church and State, but one single^ 
practical argument against it. It possesses property ah 
antiquo, which it would be exceedingly convenient for some 
people of to-day to get hold of. That, no doubt, is a. 
practical argument. But if it is to be the one to convince- 
us, at any rate let us know it. 

That the administration of the Anglican Church requires 
reform, and notably the more equal distribution of its 
income among its ministers, and the application to it of 
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the representative principle, all thoughtfol Churchmen 
know, and many thoughtful Churchmen are busily urging. 
But that the Church of England, by virtue of its union 
with the State, confers unspeakiable benefit on the com- 
munity, and inflicts no wrong nor damage on any human 
being, I think every serious man, even if put in the 
witness-box of death, would solemnly asseverate. 

The Abolition of the House of Lobds. 

I am sorry to be obliged to think that some of the 
foregoing observations, respecting the desire of the Badical 
Party to separate the Church from the State, are equally 
applicable to their wish to abolish the House of Lords. 
I will not dwell upon the subject more than I can help, 
for it is not an agreeable one. It makes one smile to 
know there are people who seem to think being " a lord ' 
so enviable a position, that if they cannot become one 
themselves, the next best thing is that lords should not 
exist at all. They utterly forget the purpose for whicn 
Peers and the House of Peers exist. No doubt there are 
a certain number of servile people who treat Peers as 
though they belonged to a superior race of beings ; just 
as porters and crossing-sweepers treat as a superior race 
of beings the persons who give them sixpences, as against 
the people who do not. There is no getting rid of that. 
Any man who has travelled in the most democratic of 
countries is aware how he will infalUbly call servility into 
existence by a lavish expenditure. I am sorry for it ; but 
so it is. Happily, however, no one is obliged to be ser- 
vile ; and if a man cannot consort with ** lords" without 
feeling his own inferiority, I can only say I am very 
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sorry for him, and that the fault lies, not with the 
Peerage, but with the ineradicable servitude of his own 
disposition. 

Lords and the House of Lords exist, and ought to 
exist, only for the advantage of the State and the benefit 
of the community. If anyone will show me that they are 
a detriment to the Commonwealth, I will vote for their 
abolition to-morrow. 

That in a system of Eepresentative Government a 
Second Chamber is an indispensable ingredient, reason 
would surmise, and experience demonstrates. There is 
no escaping from this conclusion, unless a person be pre- 
pared to maintain that a Popular Assembly can never 
act wrongly, nor even precipitately ; and such a person, 
as far as reason and argument are concerned, may be 
ignored. 

The purpose of a Second Chamber is to give the 
Popular Assembly, to which it is an adjunct, an oppor- 
tunity of reconsidering its decisions, and also of dis- 
covering whether its decision be in conformity with the 
popular will or not. To destroy this salutary precaution, 
where it exists, would be the act of madmen. To call it 
into existence, if it did not exist already, would be an 
obvious necessity. 

A Second Chamber, therefore, there must be. It need 
not, however, consist of persons with the hereditary 
right to sit in it. That may be readily granted. But if 
you already have a Second Chamber constituted after 
that manner, what is the object of altering it ? 

The answer will be. To bring it more into harmony 
with the Popular Assembly, and the popular will. 

But you will do nothing of the kind, as a very few words. 
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and a very few facts, suffice to show. Here is an instruc- 
tive table. 

Additions to the Peerage since 1830. 

By Liberal Ministries. No. By Conservative Ministries No. 

Earl Gray, 1830-34 ... 22 Sir Robert Peel, 1834-35 . 4 

Viscount Melbourne, 1836-41 . 31 Sii- Robert Peel, 1841-46 ' . .3 

Lord John Russell, 1846-52 . 9 Earl of Derby, 1852 . • .3 

Lord Palmerston, 1855-58 . 10 Earl of Derby, 1858-59 . . 7 

Lord Palmerston, 1859-65 . 11 Early of Derby, 1806-68 . . 7 

Earl Russell, 1865-66 . . 9 Benjamin Disraeli, 1868 . . G 

W E. Gladstone, 1868-1874 . 34 Earl of Beaconsfield, 1874-80 23 

W. E. Gladstone, 1880 . . 22 

Total created by Liberals 148 Total created by Conservatives 53 

Net gain by Liberals on their 
creations during the 54 years 96 

Has the House of Lords thereby become less Con- 
servative ? Not in the least. It is just as Conservative as 
ever, and it would have been so if all the Peerages had 
been created at the suggestion of Eadical Prime Ministers. 
A Second Chamber, no matter how it is composed — 
unless, indeed, its members be elected by the constitu- 
encies for a short term of years — is sure to be Conserva- 
tive. It cannot be otherwise. The fact that the members 
of our Second Chamber sit there by hereditary right has 
nothing whatever to do with producing that result. On 
the contrary, a Second Chamber consisting of members 
nominated or elected for life, would be more Conservative, 
partly because they would be, on the whole, men of riper 
years, and partly because they . would have no strong 
family ties and traditions to make them affect to be 
Eadicals. Men who are of mature age, and not subject 
to be deprived of their functions by gusts of popular 
displeasure, are certain to be cautious, prudent, circum- 
spect, little prone to welcome change for the sake of 
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change, but, on the contrary, disposed to look with dis-- 
trust upon sanguine proposals for universal improvement. 
— in a word, are certain to be Conservative in thought^ 
feeling, and action. 

Were it otherwise, it might well be asked what earthly 
use a Second Chamber would be. A Second Chamber 
that was a mere reflex and replica of another Chamber^ 
would obviously be superfluous. 

What is wanted is a Second Chamber at once delibe- 
rate and deferential ; possessed of sufficient dignity to be 
able to express doubt as to the wisdom of the course 
the Popular Assembly proposes to take, and if the Popular 
Assembly and the nation still persist in considering it 
wise, then to yield with grace, good temper, and no loss 
of general repute. Such a Second Assembly is the House- 
of Lords. 

At the same time, I am strongly of opinion that the- 
dignity and popularity of the House of Lords would be^ 
materially increased by the judicious creation of Life 
Peerages; and I venture publicly to urge the Prime 
Minister not to be discouraged by the failure of previous 
attempts thus to enlarge its composition, but to endeavour 
actively, and without delay, to obtain the adoption of a 
wise and conservative innovation. The House of Lorda 
is a curiously independent body, and prone to resent 
pressure from even the most eminent of its members. 
But Lord Salisbury will, I am convinced, do well to im- 
press upon his brother peers the urgent necessity of this, 
salutary change. 

There is a passage in Burke which has often been 
quoted, but can, in these days, never be quoted too often ; 
and I will quote it again here, for it is strikingly appli-^ 
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cable to the proposals to destroy the tie between Ghurcb 
and State, and to abolish the House of Lords. 

To a man who acts under the influence of no passion, who has nothing in 
Tiew in his projects bnt the public good, a great difference will imme- 
diately strike him between what policy would dictate on the original intro- 
duction of such institutions and on a question of their total abolition where 
they have cast their roots wide and deep, and where, by long habit, things 
more valuable than themselves are so adapted to them and in a manner 
interwoven with them that the one cannot be destroyed without notably 
impairing the other. He might be embarrassed if the case were really such 
as sophisters represent it in their pretty style of debating. But in this, as 
in most questions of State, there is a middle course. There is something^ 
else than the mere alternative of absolute destruction or unreformed exis- 
tence. Spartam nactus es ; hanc exoma. This is, in my opinion, a rule of 
profound sense, and ought never to depart from the mind of an honest 
reformer. I cannot conceive how any man can have brought himself to 
that pitch of presxmiption to consider his coimtry as nothing but carte 
htanche upon which he may scribble whatever he pleases. A man full of 
warm speculative benevolence may wish his society otherwise constituted 
than he finds it ; but a good patriot and true politician always considers 
how he shall make the most of the existing materials of his coimtry. A 
disposition to preserve and an ability to improve taken together would b& 
my standard of a statesman. Everything else is vulgar in the conception,, 
perilous in the execution. 

Should the principle so admirably stated in the fore- 
going passage be ignored by my countrymen, it will be- 
impossible, henceforward, to speak of them as a serious, 
and practical people. 

Apparently we have now got to the end of the Feast, 
have gone ah ovo usque ad mala. But that is not so. 
There is yet another dish, not down in the menUf but kept 
in reserve as an agreeable surprise, a sort of last choice 
morsel, for the unhappy Skeletons. Mr. Goschen, the 
Marquis of Hartington, and their fleshless and bloodless, 
kith and kin, must not go away yet. There is more to- 
foUow. There is still another course in the orgy, not 
down in the bill, it is true, but hot and ready in thai 
Eadical kitchen from which poor Mr. Goschen, in hia 
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desperate casting about him for exculpating metaphors, has 
infelicitously pleaded that he and the English people prefer 
to have their food provided, rather than by Tory cooks. 

"What is this last dish ? The cover is still on, and even 
Mr. Chamberlain is in no hurry to lift it. I must, there- 
fore, perform the office for him, and show the Skeletons 
the crowning bonne houclie that would be crammed down 
their throats, if skeletons had any, but which they are 
to watch, poor helpless spectres, their more solid allies 
devour with infinite relish. 

It requires no special penetration to translate Gra- 
tuitous Education, Disestablishment and Disendowment, 
and ** Down with the House of Lords," into the termi- 
nology of practical politics. A person would have to be 
very stupid who did hot discern that Free Education is 
intended only as a flank movement upon the Church, 
while the cry, Disestablishment and Disendowment, attacks 
it in the centre. To injure Church Schools, at the same 
time that a demand is made for the diversion of Church 
Funds to secular purposes, is no doubt excellent strategy, 
and quite in conformity with the rules of war as expounded 
by the best authorities. But the nature of the strategy 
is obvious, and so is its object. The same method is 
adopted in the case of the owners of landed property. 
The proposal to take a portion of their land away from 
them, and to render what is left of it not worth keeping, is, 
again, only a clever strategic movement made in conjunc- 
tion with a direct attack upon the Assembly that consists 
mainly of landowners. In a word, all the economic pro- 
posals, all the educational suggestions, .all the benevolent 
schemes, of Mr. Chamberlain and his colleagues, are 
nothing but well-planned strategical movements for cutting 
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off the State from the Church, for storming the House of 
Lords, and taking prisoners the landed gentry. 

And then? Is there anyone so simple as not to per- 
ceive what then ? You might as well pull down the 
walls of Westminster Abbey and expect the roof to stand, 
as destroy the union between Church and State, abolish 
the House of Lords, and annihilate the landed gentry, and 
expect the Throne to remain. 

But Mr. Chamberlain, Sir Charles Dilke, Mr. John 
Morley, and their congeners, do not expect the Throne 
to remain, or wish it to remain, or intend it to remain. 
The materials for their Feast are everything that has 
made England great and happy. Their recipe is Destruc- 
tion ; and the banquet is to be flavoured by that most 
piquant of all sauces, the gratification of personal ambi- 
tion and class envy. The poor Skeletons will ultimately 
be thrown into the pot, for even bones have their uses in 
the eyes of a Chef who knows his business ; and Mr. 
Goschen's final appearance in that Eadical kitchen of 
which he talks so complacently, and in which he begs 
to be allowed to remain in a humble capacity, will be 
to be boiled down as stock for the Eadical cuisine. 

That is metaphor, no doubt. But what is the plain 
unadorned fact it represents ? Ninety minutes* journey 
in a steamboat will show it, in all its nakedness, to the 
dullest observer. It is nearly a hundred years since France 
had its Feast of Eeason. , The Throne has gone, the 
landed gentry have gone, and the Church is a persecuted 
pariah. What has been the result ? A distracted, leader- 
less, and humiliated nation, a dismembered territory, and 
a ransomed capital. And, at this moment, what ? Why, 
a swarm of political and literary aspirants — the very 
analogues of Mr. Chamberlain, Sir Charles Dilke, and 
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Mr. John Morley — exciting the community with their 
iconoclastic speeches, and paralyzing it by their selfish 
tunbition. It is an old and familiar story. The final 
word of every demagogue is, " Let us all be equal, and I 
wiU be King." 

Just one word more concerning the " Skeletons at the 
Feast" before abandoning them finally to the givers of 
the Banquet. Mr. Goschen appears to imagine that he 
und the Marquis of Hartington have been invited by Lord 
Randolph Churchill to come into the Conservative camp 
because the Conservatives have need of them. He must 
forgive me for explaining the real nature of the invita- 
tion. He is a man of no small ability and attainments ; 
but I scarcely think his most partial admirers would tell 
him that he is indispensable to a Party that is led by 
Lord Salisbury, or would hesitate to allow that what 
Mr. Goschen sometimes does well Lord Salisbury always 
'does infinitely better. It was for Mr. Goschen's own 
sake, not for that of the Conservative Party, that the 
inconsistency and powerlessness of his position have been 
pointed out to him. For my part, I can assure him, with 
all sincerity, that at present he has my profound com- 
passion; and I struggle, with aU the energy prompted 
by agreeable reminiscences, to prevent that feeling from 
lapsing into a less respectful sentiment. 

Alone, therefore, and unaided, the Conservative Party 
must confront the schemes that threaten the continuity 
tind solidity of the State. To confront them with effect, 
there must be serried ranks, and a definite, intelligible, 
-and sound plan of campaign. There can be no better 
watchword — I do not say it from attachment to his 
memory, but from innermost conviction — than that once 
invoked by Lord Beaconsfield, ImperiumrH Lib&rtaa ! 
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Empire and Liberty are alike menaced. But every 
<!onservatiye must be made to know and feel what Empire 
and Liberty mean. Empire they cannot misunderstand. 
But I am afraid there are some Conservatives who do 
not yet fully apprehend what Liberty signifies and in- 
volves, it means Self-Help as against State-Help. It 
signifies Freedom as against Compulsion, whether by Par- 
liament or by Local Boards. It involves reliance upon 
the spontaneous energy of the Individual, as against the 
demoralizing influence of socialistic Legislation. 

With this watchword, thoroughly understood and con- 
43istently adhered to, I must believe that the Conservative 
Party will in the long run acquire the support of the 
nation, or I must conclude that my countrymen are idiots 
preparing to be slaves. Self-Help, as against State-Help, 
is the domestic question of questions, the question of the 
hour, the very centre of the political position. Eegarding 
the result of the approaching General Election I will not 
prophesy. I see that a bribe of unparalleled magnitude is 
-offered to the rural voter. Should he clutch the bribe, it 
must for the moment go hard with the Conservative Party, 
unless compensation be found in the support of the urban 
•electorate, indignant at similar promises made to them 
by Liberalism on former occasions ; made, but not 
kept. 

As one who loves his country, I hope the Conservative 
Party will be successful, even now. As a humble and 
non-combatant member of that Party, I devoutly trust 
that it will employ no means to win save the assertion 
and maintenance of what I will again call definite, in- 
telligible, and sound principles. Let us leave wholesale 
bribery, ambiguous pretences, scarcely veiled Socialism, 
-and studied flattery, to our New Courtiers, the sycophantic 
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adulators of the multitude, and fight the battle, even if 
thereby we lose it, like patriots and honest men. 



Note. 

The longer one lives, ' the more convinced one grows of 
the discrimination of the Middle Ages in ranking Virgil 
among the Prophets, and in consulting the Book of Fate 
by the Sortes Virgiliance. Virgil did not know Mr. Goschen; 
yet here is the candidate for Edinburgh described to the 
life, in the second book of the Mneid: — 

Primus ibi ante omnes, magna comitante caterva, 

Laocoon ardens summa decurrit ab arce. 

Et procul, miseri, quae tanta insania cives ? 

nlla pntatis 

Dona carere dolis Dananm ? Sic notus Ulixes ? 
Ant hoc inclusi li^uo occnltantur Achivi, 
Ant hsec in nostros fabricata est machina mnros, 
Inspectnra domos, venturaqne desnper urbi ; 
Ant aliqnis latet error ; eqno ne credite, Tencri. 
Quidqnid id est, timeo Danaos et dona ferentes. 

Is it not marvellously applicable, with the exception, 
perhaps, of '^ magna comitante caterva''? Possibly, too, 
to make the parallel quite perfect, we ought to substitute 
for the famous horse the now equally celebrated cow- 
Let us hope some future political writer will not have 
to add : — 

Et si fata Deum, si mens non IsBva fuisset, 
Impulerat, ferro Ai^golicas fwdare latebras, 
Trojaque nunc stares, Priamique arx alta maneres. 

SwiNFORD Old Manor, 

November i, 1885. 
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